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or ritual mockery directed at transgressors, the ways a rebellious traditional 
culture fought back against the enclosure movement, ‘free markets’ in grain 
and the work-discipline of early industrial capitalism. The result is a vividly 
original book, a superb companion volume to E. P. Thompson’s 
monumental The Making of the English Working Class. 

‘There are few more important figures in social history than E. P. 
Thompson ... his work stands up with a freshness and jauntiness that belie 
his seniority ... he vividly describes a plebeian culture consisting of 
authentic, spontaneous realities in a world defined by sharp polarities’ 

- Andrew Freeman in the Financial Titnes 

‘He is capable of a passionate, sardonic eloquence which is unequalled ... 
his range of reading is immense and he makes excellent use of folklorist 
material’ - Keith Thomas in the Observer 

‘With Thompson ... intellectual audacity co-exists with the highest 
standards of academic rigour and moral integrity ... an intellectual tour de 
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Thompson's first major work was his biography, William Morris : 
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Preface and Acknowledgements 



The studies in this book were intended as a single closely- 
related argument. This argument is rehearsed in the 
Introduction. It has, however, taken much longer to 
complete than I could ever have intended. It commenced — 
the work on “time” and on “the moral economy” — soon 
after I published The Making of the English Working Class 
over twenty years ago. Then it was delayed by work on 
eighteenth-century crime, which resulted in Whigs and 
Hunters and (with colleagues in the University of Warwick’s 
Centre for the Study of Social History) Albion's Fatal Tree. 
Then, in the early eighties, I was turned aside once again, by 
the emergency of the “second cold war” and by the heavy 
demands of the peace movement. I do not regret this: I am 
convinced that the peace movement made a major contribu- 
tion to dispersing the cold war, which had descended like a 
polluting cloud on every field of political and intellectual life. 
These difficulties (as well as ill health) seriously delayed the 
completion of Customs in Common. 

I should explain now what I have done to make a consecu- 
tive argument. Two chapters are reproduced with no change 
from earlier publication. These are “Time, Work-Discipline 
and Industrial Capitalism”, first published in Past and 
Present, no. 38, December 1967, and “The Moral Economy 
of the English Crowd in the Eighteenth Century”, Past and 
Present, no. 50, 1971. In the first case, while interesting new 
work has been done on the question of time, none of it 
sp^rntd to call for any major revisions to my article. I have 
left “the moral economy” to stand for a different reason. The 
thesis has been much discussed, criticised and developed, and 
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at some points overtaken by subsequent research. At first I 
laboured to revise and to up-date it. But this proved to be a 
hopeless task. It was a kind of retrospective moving of the 
goal-posts. I found that I was modifying a text upon which 
much commentary by other scholars had been hung. I have 
therefore republished the original study and have written a 
quite new study, of greater length, “The Moral Economy 
Reviewed”, in which I respond to some critics and reflect 
upon the issues raised by others. 

The other studies in the book have either been extensively 
revised or appear here for the first time. The “Introduction” 
and “Patricians and Plebs” include passages which first 
appeared in “Patrician Society, Plebeian Culture”, Journal 
of Social History, Vol. 7, no. 4, summer 1974, and 
“Eighteenth-century English society: class struggle without 
class?”. Social History, Vol. 3, no. 2, May 1978. A shorter 
version of “Rough Music” appeared as “ ‘Rough Music’: Le 
Charivari anglais” in Annates: Economies, Societes, Civilisa- 
tions, 27e Annee, no. 2, Mars-Avril 1972. I am grateful to the 
editors and journals concerned for allowing me to draw upon 
this material. 

I am grateful also to those institutions and those colleagues 
who have afforded me hospitality and the opportunity to 
teach and to keep in touch with the historical profession over 
this long period. These include several American universities 
(Pittsburgh, Rutgers, Brown, Dartmouth College), as well as 
a circuit of Indian universities and the Sir Douglas Robb 
lectures at the University of Auckland, New Zealand. More 
recently I am especially grateful to three universities which 
took the risk of inviting me as a visitor — rusty as I was — 
and enabled me to rehabilitate myself as a scholar, after the 
long diversion of the peace movement years. These were, 
first, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario (1988); the 
University of Manchester, which awarded me a Simon Senior 
Research Fellowship in 1988-89; and Rutgers University, 
which appointed me as Raoul Wallenberg Distinguished 
Visiting Professor in 1989-90, working with the Center for 
Historical Analysis. Without this generous assistance, and 
the stimulus of congenial colleagues, I might have lost touch 
with my trade. Finally, my warm thanks are due to the 
University of Birmingham, for affording to me library and 
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research facilities as a Fellow of the Institute for Advanced 
Research in the Humanities. 

If I were to thank everyone who has sent me references (for 
example of rough music or of wife sales) this preface would 
be several pages longer. In some cases I have acknowledged 
donors in my footnotes. I must beg forgiveness for over- 
looking others. Among those who have passed on informa- 
tion or who have exchanged views are: John Beattie, the late 
Kathleen Bumstead, Andrew Charlesworth, Robin Clifton, 
Penelope Corfield, Anna Davin, Natalie Davis, Isabel 
Emmett, the late G. Ewart Evans, John Fine, John Fletcher, 
Vic Gammon, John Gillis, Inge Goodwin, Jack Goody, the 
late Herbert Gutman, Julian Harber, Brian Harrison, 
J. F. C. Harrison, Martin Ingram, Joan Lane, Louis 
Mackay, the late David Morgan, Polly Morris, Bryan 
Palmer, Alfred Peacock, Iorwerth Prothero, Arnold 
Rattenbury, Ruth Richardson, John Rule, Raphael Samuel 
Peter Searby, Robert Shenton, Paul Slack, Len Smith’ 
Michael Sonenscher, Joan Thirsk, Keith Thomas, Dror 
Wahrman, John Walsh, E. R. Yarham, Eileen and Stephen 
Yeo. Very particular thanks are due to the late E. E. Dodd 
who undertook many searches for me in the Public Record 
Office, and to Malcolm Thomas (now Librarian at Friends 
House, Euston Road) whose gifted services I was once for- 
tunate to have as a research assistant; to Adrian Randall 
Wendy Thwaites and John Walter, for acute commentary on 
my “moral economy” texts; to Douglas Hay and Peter 
Linebaugh, formerly co-editors of Albion's Fatal Tree, for 
advice on the law, on crime, and on many other matters; to 
Robert Malcolmson and to Rex Russell, for their generosity 
m passing on references as to wife sales and agrarian matters; 
to Roy Palmer, for sharing his inexhaustible and expert 
knowledge of ballad and broadside literature; to Nicholas 
Rogers, for keeping me in touch with his outstanding work- 
in-progress on the London and provincial crowd; and to 
eanette Neeson, whose work on eighteenth-century Com- 
moners — soon to be published — will transform the 
understanding of that century’s agrarian and social history, 
and to whose insights I am deeply indebted. Further 
particular thanks are due to Eveline King, who has skilfully 
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deciphered and typed my much-corrected manuscript; to two 
friends over many years, who are also my publishers — in the 
United States, Andre Schiffrin, until recently the directing 
inspiration of Pantheon Books, before this was made im- 
possible by the philistine policies of Random House — and in 
Britain, Martin Eve of Merlin Press, who has come to my aid 
in every difficulty. Both have been extraordinarily patient 
and encouraging in the face of my long delays. Finally, 
Dorothy Thompson, who has been my fellow-worker and 
who has shared my interests for more than four decades, has 
commented on each chapter as it came from the typewriter. 
Without her help, of many kinds, this book would not have 
been completed. 

My thanks are also due to the libraries and county record 
offices acknowledged in my footnotes. These include, of 
course, the British Library, the British Museum Print Room, 
and the Public Record Office. Transcripts of Crown- 
Copyright records in the Public Record Office appear by 
permission of the Controller of H. M. Stationery Office, and 
my thanks are due for permission to reproduce Plates V and 
VI. My thanks are also due to the Librarian of Cecil Sharp 
house; to the marquess of Cholmondeley (for permission to 
draw upon the Cholmondeley (Houghton) papers, now in the 
Cambridge University Library); to the Librarian, the William 
L. Clement Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for permission to 
consult the Shelburne Papers; to the Rt. Hon. the Earl St. 
Aldwyn (for the papers of Charles Withers); to His Grace, 
the duke of Marlborough (for the papers of the earl of 
Sunderland at Blenheim Palace); to Lord Crawford, for 
permission to reproduce Plates XXIX and XXX, and to all 
other sources acknowledged in the footnotes and text. The 
passage (see p. 127) from A. W. B. Simpson, A History of the 
Land Law (Oxford, 2nd edn., 1986) is cited by permission of 
Oxford University Press. My thanks also go to the British 
Library and British Museum Print Room for permission to 
reproduce materials in their collections as illustrations. 
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Chapter One 



Introduction: Custom 
and Culture 

All the studies in this book are connected by different paths 
with the theme of custom as it was expressed within the 
culture of working people in the eighteenth century and into 
the nineteenth. It is my thesis that customary consciousness 
and customary usages were especially robust in the eighteenth 
century: indeed, some “customs” were of recent invention, 
and were in truth claims to new “rights”. Historians of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have tended to see the 
eighteenth century as a time when these customary usages 
were in decline, along with magic, witchcraft and kindred 
superstitions. The people were subject to pressures to 
“reform” popular culture from above, literacy was displacing 
oral transmission, and enlightenment (it is supposed) was 
seeping down from the superior to the subordinate orders. 

But the pressures of “reform” were stubbornly resisted, 
and ihe eighteenth century saw a profound distance opened, 
a profound alienation between the culture of patricians and 
plebs. Peter Burke, in his illuminating study of Popular 
Culture in Early Modern Europe (1978) suggests that this 
distance was a European-wide phenomenon, and that one 
consequence was the emergence of folklore, as sensitive (and 
insensitive) observers in the upper ranks of society sent out 
exploring parties to inspect the “Little Tradition” of the 
plebs, and to record their strange observances and rituals. 
Already, as the study of folklore emerged, these usages were 
coming to be seen as “antiquities” or survivals, and the great 
pioneer of folklore, John Brand, thought it necessary to 
preface his Observations on Popular Antiquities with an 
apology for attending to them at all: 
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. . . nothing can be foreign to our enquiry, much less beneath our notice, 
that concerns the smallest of the Vulgar; of those little Ones who occupy 
the lowest place, though by no means of the least importance in the 
political arrangement of human Beings. 1 

Thus folklore at its very origin carried this sense of 
patronising distance, of subordination (Brand noted that 
pride and the necessities of civil Polity had “portioned out 
the human Genus into. . . a variety of different and sub- 
ordinate Species”), and of customs as survivals. For 150 years 
the preferred methodology of collectors was to group such 
survivals as “calendar customs”, which found their last 
refuge in the deepest countryside. As one folklorist wrote at 
the end of the nineteenth century, his object was to describe: 

The old customs which still linger on in the obscure nooks and corners 
of our native land, or which have survived the march of progress in our 
busy city’s life. 2 

To such collectors we are indebted for careful descriptions of 
well-dressings or rush-bearings or harvest homes or, indeed, 
late examples of skimmington ridings. But what was lost, in 
considering (plural) customs as discrete survivals, was any 
strong sense of custom in the singular (although with many 
forms of expression), custom not as post-anything but as sui 
generis — as ambience, mentality, and as a whole vocabulary 
of discourse, of legitimation and of expectation. 

In earlier centuries the term “custom” was used to carry 
much of what is now carried by the word “culture”. Custom 
was man’s “second nature”. Francis Bacon wrote of custom 
as induced and habitual inertial behaviour: “Men Profess, 
Protest, Engage, Give Great Words, and then Doe just as 
they have Done before. As if they were Dead Images, and 
Engines moved onely by the Wheeles of Custome." For 
Bacon, then, the problem was to induce better habits and as 
early in life as possible: 

Since Custom is the principal Magistrate of Man’s Life, let Men, by all 
Means, endeavour to obtain good Customs. . . Custom is most perfect 

'John Brand and Henry Ellis, Observations on Popular Antiquities 
(1813), Vol. 1, p. xxi. (Brand’s Preface is dated 1795.) 

2 P. H. Ditchfield, Old English Customs extant at the Present Time 
(1896), Preface. 
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when it beginneth in young Years; This we call Education, which is, in 
Effect, but an early Custom. 

Bacon was not thinking of the labouring people, but one 
hundred years later Bernard Mandeville, who was quite as 
convinced as was Bacon of the “Tyranny which Custom 
usurps over us”, 1 was a great deal less well-disposed towards 
any universal provision of education. It was necessary that 
“great multitudes of People” should “inure their Bodies to 
Work” both for themselves and to support the more 
fortunate in Idleness, Ease and Pleasure: 

To make the Society Happy and People Easy under the meanest 
Circumstances, it is requisite that great numbers of them should be 
Ignorant as well as Poor. Knowledge both enlarges and multiplies our 
Desires. . . The Welfare and Felicity therefore of every State and 
Kingdom require that the Knowledge of the Working Poor should be 
confin’d within the Verge of their Occupations and never extended (as 
to things visible) beyond what relates to their Calling. The more a 
Shepherd, a Plowman or any other Peasant knows of the World, and 
the things that are Foreign to his Labour or Employment, the less fit 
he’ll be to go through the Fatigues and Hardships of it with 
Chearfulness and Content. 

Hence for Mandeville reading, writing and arithmetic “are 
very pernicious to the Poor”. 3 

If many of the “poor” were denied education, what else 
did they have to fall back upon but oral transmission with its 
heavy freight of “custom”. If nineteenth-century folklore, by 
separating survivals from their context, lost awareness of 
custom as ambience and mentalite , so also it lost sight of the 
rational functions of many customs within the routines of 
daily and weekly labour. Many customs were endorsed and 
sometimes enforced by popular pressure and protest. Custom 
was certainly a “good” word in the eighteenth century: 
England had long been priding herself on being Good and 
Old. 3 It was also an operative word. If, along one path, 
“custom” carried many of the meanings we assign now to 

'Bernard Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees (Harmondsworth, 1970 
edn.), p. 191: also p. 334. 

'-Ibid., p. 294. 

' 3 For an excellent survey of custom, 1700-1880, see Bob Bushaway, 
By Rite (1982). Also R. W. Malcolmson, Life and Labour in England, 
1700-1780 (1981), Chapter 4, “Beliefs, customs and identities”. 
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“culture”, along another path custom had close affinities 
with the common law. This law was derived from the 
customs, or habitual usages, of the country: usages which 
might be reduced to rule and precedents, which in some 
circumstances were codified and might be enforceable at law. 

This was the case, above all, with lex loci, the local 
customs of the manor. These customs, whose record was 
sometimes only preserved in the memories of the aged, had 
legal effect, unless directly voided by statute law. 1 This is 
discussed more fully in Chapter 3. There were some 
industrial groups for whom custom was claimed with equal 
legal force — the Cornish tinners, with their Stannary Court, 
the free miners of the Forest of Dean with their “Book of 
Dennis”. 2 The rights claimed by the Dean miners could 
possibly have descended from the thirteenth century, but the 
“Laws and Customs of the Miners” were codified in. an 
Inquisition of 1610, when 48 free miners recorded their 
usages (first printed in 1687). Frequently the invocation of 
the “custom” of a trade or occupation indicated a usage so 
long exercised that it had taken on the colour of a privilege or 
right. 3 Thus in 1718 when clothiers in the South-West 
attempted to lengthen the cloth piece by half a yard, the 
weavers complained that they were acting “contrary to law, 
usage and custom from time immemorial”. And in 1805 
London printers complained that employers were taking 
advantage of the ignorance of their journeymen by 
“disputing or denying custom, and by refusing to acknow- 
ledge precedents, which have been hitherto the only 
reference.” 4 Many of the classic struggles at the entry to the 

'“A custom or prescription against a statute is void”: but an 
exception was made for local corn measures, where “it is said. . . the 
custom of the place is to be observed, if it be a custom beyond all memory, 
and used without any visible interruption”: Richard Burn, The Justice of 
the Peace and Parish Officer (14th edition, 1780), vol. 1, p. 408. 

2 For the breakdown of custom in the Forest of Dean, see 
C. Fisher, Custom, Work and Market Capitalism (1981). Is it possible that 
“Dennis” is a corruption of the Statute of De Donis (1285)? 

3 Several of the studies in E. J. Hobsbawm, Labouring Men (1964) 
bear centrally upon custom. See also John Rule, The Experience of Labour 
in Eighteenth-Century Industry (1981), esp. Chapter 8, “Custom, Culture 
and Consciousness”. 

4 John Rule, op. cit ., pp. 194, 196. 
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industrial revolution turned as much on customs as upon 
wages or conditions of work. 

Most of these customs may be described as “visible”: they 
were codified in some form, or they can be accounted for 
with exactness. But as the plebeian culture became more 
opaque to gentry inspection, so other customs became less 
visible. The ceremonies and processionals of the trades, 
which had once been built into the calendar of the corporate 
year — under the patronage of Bishop Blaize for the wool- 
combers, St. Clement for the blacksmiths, St. Crispin for the 
shoemakers — might still be celebrated on special occasions, 
such as coronations or anniversaries, in the eighteenth 
century. But in the nineteenth century such processionals lost 
their consensual “trade” endorsement, they were feared by 
employers and corporations as occasions for high spirits and 
disorder (as indeed they sometimes were), 1 and St. Clement 
was honoured, not in the streets, but in the trades’ club or 
friendly society meeting in the tavern. 2 

This is symptomatic of the disassociation between 
patrician and plebeian cultures in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. 3 It is difficult not to see this division in 
terms of class. A perceptive folklorist, G. L. Gomme, saw 
folklore as customs, rites and beliefs belonging to the 
people — 



'In 1837 a Woolwich shopkeeper complained that on St. Clements 
Day [November 23rdi “a procession got up by the Blacksmiths’ apprentices 
passed through the principal streets of the Town, attended by a large Mob, 
some carrying Torches, others discharging fireworks in great abundance in 
the most reckless manner, by which the horses attached to one of 
Mr Wheatley’s Omnibuses. . . were so terrified as to. . . run the Pole of the 
Omnibus through your Memorialist’s shop window”. Memorial of Robert 
Wollett of Woolwich, 27 November 1837, in PRO HO 73.2. 

’William Hone, Every-Day Book (1826), vol. I, col. 1499; F. E. 
Sawyer, “Old Clem Celebrations and Blacksmiths Lore”, Folk Lore 
Journal , 11, 1884, p, 321; G. P. G. Hills, “Notes on Some Blacksmiths’ 
Legends and the Observance of St. Clement’s Day”, Proceedings of the 
Hampshire Field Club, vol. VIII, 1917-19, pp. 65-82. 

’For the polarisation of cultures in the seventeenth century, see the 
editors’ introduction to Anthony Fletcher and John Stevenson (eds.), 
Order and Disorder in Early Modern England (Cambridge, 1985); and for 
the^momentous split” between patrician and plebeian cultures, see Patrick 
Curry, Prophecy and Power: Astrology in Early Modern England (Oxford, 
1989), esp. ch. 7. 
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And oftentimes in definite antagonism to the accepted customs, rites 
and beliefs of the State or the nation to which the people and the groups 
of people belong. These customs, rites and beliefs are mostly kept alive 
by tradition. . . They owe their preservation partly to the fact that great 
masses of people do not belong to the civilisation which towers over 
them and which is never of their own creation. 1 

In the eighteenth century custom was the rhetoric of 
legitimation for almost any usage, practice, or demanded 
right. Hence uncodified custom — and even codified — was 
in continual flux. So far from having the steady permanence 
suggested by the word “tradition”, custom was a field of 
change and of contest, an arena in which opposing interests 
made conflicting claims. This is one reason why one must be 
cautious as to generalisations as to “popular culture”. This 
may suggest, in one anthropological inflexion which has been 
influential with social historians, an over-consensual view of 
this culture as “a system of shared meanings, attitudes and 
values, and the symbolic forms (performances, artifacts) in 
which they are embodied”. 2 But a culture is also a pool of 
diverse resources, in which traffic passes between the literate 
and the oral, the superordinate and the subordinate, the 
village and the metropolis; it is an arena of conflictual 
elements, which requires some compelling pressure — as, for 
example, nationalism or prevalent religious orthodoxy or 
class consciousness — to take form as “system”. And, 
indeed, the very term “culture”, with its cosy invocation of 
consensus, may serve to distract attention from social and 
cultural contradictions, from the fractures and oppositions 
within the whole. 

At this point generalisations as to the universal of 
“popular culture” become empty unless they are placed firm- 
ly within specific historical contexts. The plebeian culture 
which clothed itself in the rhetoric of “custom” and which is 
the central theme of this book was not self-defining or 
independent of external influences. It had taken form 
defensively, in opposition to the constraints and controls of 

1 G. L. Gomme, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (Edinburgh, 
1913), entry on folklore, pp. 57-9, cited in Bushaway, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

! P. Burke, Popular Culture in Early Modern Europe (1978), 
Preface, citing A. L. Kroeber and C. Kluckhohn, Culture: a Critical 
Review of Concepts and Definitions (New York, 1952). 
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the patrician rulers. The confrontations and negotiations 
between patricians and plebs are explored in Chapter 2, and 
case studies of the conflict between customary and innovative 
(“market”) mental ites follow. In these studies I hope that 
plebeian culture becomes a more concrete and usable con- 
cept, no longer situated in the thin air of “meanings, 
attitudes and values”, but located within a particular 
equilibrium of social relations, a working environment of 
exploitation and resistance to exploitation, of relations of 
power which are masked by the rituals of paternalism and 
deference. In this way (I hope) “popular culture” is situated 
within its proper material abode. 

Let us resume the characteristic features of the 
eighteenth-century plebeian culture. As a matter of course it 
exhibits certain features commonly ascribed to “traditional” 
cultures. In rural society, but also in thickly populated 
manufacturing and mining areas (the West of England 
clothing regions, the Cornish tinners, the Black Country) 
there is a heavy inheritance of customary definitions and 
expectations. Apprenticeship as an initiation into adult skills 
is not confined to its formal industrial expression. It is also 
the mechanism of inter-generational transmission. The child 
serves her apprenticeship to household duties, first to her 
mother (or grandmother), then (often) as a domestic or farm 
servant. As a young mother, in the mysteries of child-rearing, 
she is apprentice to the matrons of the community. It is the 
same in the trades without formal apprenticeship. And with 
the induction into these particular skills comes an induction 
into the social experience or common wisdom of the com- 
munity. Although social life is changing, and although there 
is much mobility, change has not yet reached that point at 
which it is assumed that the horizons of each successive 
generation will be different; nor has that engine of cultural 
acceleration (and estrangement), formal education, yet inter- 
polated itself significantly into this generational trans- 
mission. 1 



Two interesting studies of the restraint which custom may impose 
upon material expectations are: G. M. Foster, “Peasant Society and the 
Image of Limited Good”, American Anthropologist , April 1 965; Daniel 
Vickers, “Competency and Competition: Economic Culture in Early 
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Both practices and norms are reproduced down the genera- 
tions within the slowly differentiating ambience of custom. 
Traditions are perpetuated largely through oral trans- 
mission, with its repertoire of anecdote and of narrative 
example; where oral tradition is supplemented by growing 
literacy, the most widely circulated printed products, such as 
chapbooks, almanacs, broadsides, “last dying speeches” and 
anecdotal accounts of crime, tend to be subdued to the 
expectations of the oral culture rather than challenging it with 
alternatives. 

This culture transmits vigorously — and perhaps it also 
generates — ritualized or stylized performances, whether in 
recreation or in forms of protest. It is even possible that 
geographic mobility, together with growing literacy, actually 
extends the range and distributes such forms more widely: 
“setting the price”, as the central action of a food riot, moves 
across most of the country (Chapter 4); the ritual divorce 
known as a “wife sale” appears to have distributed its 
incidence throughout the country from some unknown point 
of origin (Chapter 7). The evidence of rough music (Chapter 
8) suggests that in the more traditional communities — and 
these were by no means always ones with a rural profile — 
quite powerful self -motivating forces of social and moral 
regulation were at work. This evidence may show that while 
deviant behaviour might be tolerated up to a point, beyond 
that point the community sought to impose upon trans- 
gressors its own inherited expectations as to approved marital 
roles and sexual conduct. Even here, however, we have to 
proceed with caution: this is not just “a traditional 
culture”. The norms so defended are not identical with those 
proclaimed by Church or authority; they are defined within 
the plebeian culture itself, and the same shaming rituals 
which are used against a notorious sexual offender may be 
used against the blackleg, or against the squire and his game- 
keepers, the excise officer, the JP. 

This, then, is a conservative culture in its forms, which 
appeal to and seek to reinforce traditional usages. The forms 



America”, William and Mary Quarterly , 3rd series, vol. xlvii, no. 1, 
January 1990. 
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are also non-rational; they do not appeal to “reason” 
through the pamphlet, sermon or platform; they impose the 
sanctions of force, ridicule, shame, intimidation. But the 
content or meanings of this culture cannot so easily be 
described as conservative. For in social reality labour is 
becoming, decade by decade, more “free” of traditional 
manorial, parochial, corporate and paternal controls, and 
more distanced from direct client dependence upon the 
gentry. Hence we have a customary culture which is not 
subject in its daily operations to the ideological domination 
of the rulers. The gentry’s overarching hegemony may define 
the limits within which the plebeian culture is free to act and 
grow, but since this hegemony is secular rather than religious 
or magical it can do little to determine the character of this 
plebeian culture. The controlling instruments and images of 
hegemony are those of the Law and not those of the Church 
or of monarchical charisma. But the Law does not sow pious 
sisterhoods in cities nor extract the confessions of sinners; its 
subjects do not tell their rosaries nor go on pilgrimages to the 
shrines of saints — instead they read broadsides and carouse 
in taverns and at least some of the Law’s victims are regard- 
ed, not with horror, but with an ambiguous admiration. The 
Law may punctuate the limits tolerated by the rulers; it does 
not, in eighteenth-century England, enter into the cottages, 
find mention in the widow’s prayers, decorate the wall with 
icons, or inform a view of life. 

Hence one characteristic paradox of the century: we have a 
rebellious traditional culture. The conservative culture of the 
plebs as often as not resists, in the name of custom, those 
economic rationalizations and innovations (such as 
enclosure, work-discipline, unregulated “free” markets in 
grain) which rulers, dealers, or employers seek to impose. 
Innovation is more evident at the top of society than below, 
but since this innovation is not some normless and neutral 
technological/sociological process (“modernization”, 
“rationalization”) but is the innovation of capitalist process, 
it is most often experienced by the plebs in the form of 
exploitation, or the expropriation of customary use-rights, or 
the violent disruption of valued patterns of work and 
leisure (Chapter 6). Hence the plebian culture is rebellious, 
but rebellious in defence of custom. The customs defended 
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are the people’s own, and some of them are in fact based 
upon rather recent assertions in practice. But when the people 
search for legitimations for protest, they often turn back to 
the paternalist regulations of a more authoritarian society, 
and select from among these those parts most calculated to 
defend their present interests — food rioters appeal back to 
the Book of Orders and to legislation against forestalled, 
etc., artisans appeal back to certain parts (e.g. apprentice- 
ship regulation) of the Tudor labour code. 

Nor is the social identity of many working people un- 
ambiguous. One can often detect within the same individual 
alternating identities, one deferential, the other rebellious. 1 
This was a problem with which — using different terms — 
Gramsci concerned himself. He noted the contrast between 
the “popular morality” of folklore tradition and “official 
morality”. His “man-in-the-mass” might have “two 
theoretical consciousnesses (or one contradictory conscious- 
ness)” — one of praxis, the other “inherited from the past 
and uncritically absorbed”. When discussing ideology in his 
prison notebooks, Gramsci sees it as resting upon “the 
spontaneous philosophy which is proper to everybody”. This 
philosophy (he concludes) derives from three sources: first, 
“language itself, which is a totality of determined notions and 
concepts, and not just of words, grammatically devoid of 
content”; second, “common sense”; and, third, popular 
religion and folklore. 2 Of these three, most Western 
intellectuals today would unhesitatingly award theoretical 
primacy to the first (language) as not only the carrier but as 
the constitutive influence upon consciousness. Indeed, while 
actual language — for example as dialect — has been little 
examined, 3 it has become fashionable to assume that the 



1 See Hans Medick, “Plebeian Culture in the Transition to Capitalism”, 
in R. Samuel and G. Stedman Jones (eds ), Culture , Ideology and Politics 
(1982). 

•See Antonio Gramsci, Selections from the Prison Notebooks (1971), 
pp. 419-25: Bushaway, op. cit., pp. 11-12; T. J. Jackson Lears, “The 
Concept of Cultural Hegemony: Problems and Possibilities”, American 
Hist. Rev., 90, 1985. 

'Social historians have made too little use of dialect studies, 
including Joseph Wright’s in English Dialect Dictionary , 6 volumes 
(1898-1905), which is full of clues as to working usages. 
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plebs were in a sense “spoken” by their linguistic inheritance, 
which in turn is seen as a bricolage of disparate notions 
derivative from many sources but held in place by patrician 
categories. The plebs are even seen as captives within a 
linguistic prison, compelled even in moments of rebellion to 
move within the parameters of constitutionalism, of “Old 
England”, of deference to patrician leaders and of 
patriarchy. 

We can follow this argument some way. But what it over- 
looks are Gramsci’s alternative sources of “spontaneous 
philosophy”, and in particular “common sense” or praxis. 
For Gramsci also insisted that this philosophy was not simply 
the appropriation of an individual but was derived from 
shared experiences in labour and in social relations, and is 
“implicit in his activity and which in reality unites him with 
all his fellow- workers in the practical transformation of the 
real world. . .” Thus the “two theoretical consciousnesses” 
can be seen as derivative from two aspects of the same reality: 
on the one hand, the necessary conformity with the status 
quo if one is to survive, the need to get by in the world as it is 
in fact ordered, and to play the game according to the rules 
imposed by employers, overseers of the poor, etc.; 1 on the 
other hand the “common sense” derived from shared 
experience with fellow workers and with neighbours of 
exploitation, hardship and repression, which continually 
exposes the text of the paternalist theatre to ironic criticism 
and (less frequently) to revolt. 

Another feature of this culture which is of special interest 
to me is the priority afforded, in certain areas, to “non- 
economic” over direct monetary sanctions, exchanges and 
motivations. This feature is now widely discussed as “the 
moral economy”, and is the theme of Chapters 4 and 5. 
Again and again, when examining the behaviour of working 
people in the eighteenth century one finds it to be necessary 
to “de-code” this behaviour and its symbolic modes of 
expression and to disclose invisible rules unlike those which a 
historian of subsequent working-class movements has come 
to expect. In attending to the symbolism of protest, or in 

4 

'See my “Folklore, Anthropology, and Social History”, Indian 
Hist. Rev. y vol. Ill, no. 2, Jan. 1977, p. 265. 
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decoding rough music or the sale of wives, one shares some of 
the preoccupations of historians of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries of an anthropological orientation. In another 
sense the problems are different, and perhaps more acute, for 
capitalist process and non-economic customary behaviour are 
in active and conscious conflict, as in resistance to new 
patterns of consumption (“needs”), or in resistance to 
technical innovations or work-rationalizations which 
threaten to disrupt customary usage and, sometimes, the 
familial organization of productive roles . 1 Hence we can read 
much eighteenth-century social history as a succession of con- 
frontations between an innovative market economy and the 
customary moral economy of the plebs. 

In these confrontations it is possible to see prefigurements 
of subsequent class formations and consciousness; and the 
fragmented debris of older patterns are revivified and re- 
integrated within this emergent class consciousness. In one 
sense the plebeian culture is the people’s own: it is a defence 
against the intrusions of gentry or clergy; it consolidates 
those customs which serve their own interests; the taverns are 
their own, the fairs are their own, rough music is among their 
own means of self-regulation. This is not any “traditional” 
culture but a rather peculiar one. It is not, for example, 
fatalistic, offering consolations and defences in the course of 
a lifetime which is utterly determined and constrained. It is, 
rather, picaresque, not only in the obvious sense that more 
people are mobile, go to sea, are carried off to wars, 
experience the hazards and adventures of the road . 2 In more 
settled ambiences — in the growing areas of manufacture and 
of “free” labour — life itself proceeds along a road whose 
hazards and accidents cannot be prescribed or avoided by 
forethought: fluctuations in the incidence of mortality, of 
prices, of unemployment, are experienced as external 



■See, for example, Adrian J. Randall, “Work, Culture and Resistance 
to Machinery in the West of England Woollen Industry”, in Pat Hudson 
(ed.). Regions and Industries: a perspective on the Industrial Revolution in 
Britain (Cambridge, 1989). 

^Extreme examples of picaresque livelihoods are in Marcus Rediker, 
Between the devil and the deep blue sea (Cambridge, 1987), and Peter 
Linebaugh, The London Hanged (Harmondsworth, 1991). 
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accidents beyond any control; in general, the working 
population has little predictive notation of time — they do 
not plan “careers”, or plan families, or see their lives in a 
given shape before them, or salt away weeks of high earnings 
in savings, or plan to buy cottages, or ever in their lives take a 
“vacation”. (A young man, knowing that this will be so, may 
set off once in a lifetime, upon the road to “see the world”.) 
Hence opportunity is grabbed as occasion arises, with little 
thought of the consequences, just as the crowd imposes its 
power in moments of insurgent direct action, knowing that its 
moment of triumph will last for only a week or a day. 

I criticised earlier the term “culture”, because of its 
tendency to nudge us towards over -consensual and holistic 
notions. And yet I have been driven back to an account of 
“plebeian culture” which may be open to the same criticisms. 
This may not much matter if we are using “culture” as a 
loosely descriptive term. After all, there are other descriptive 
terms in common currency, such as “society”, “politics” and 
“economy”: no doubt these deserve close interrogation from 
time to time, but if on every occasion that these were 
employed we had to engage in an exercise of rigorous 
definition the discourse of knowledge would indeed be 
cumbersome. 

Even so we should not forget that “culture” is a dumpish 
term, which by gathering up so many activities and attributes 
into one common bundle may actually confuse or disguise 
discriminations that should be made between them. We need 
to take this bundle apart, and examine the components with 
more care: rites, symbolic modes, the cultural attributes of 
hegemony, the inter-generational transmission of custom and 
custom’s evolution within historically specific forms of work- 
ing and social relations. As the anthropologist Gerald Sider 
has shown in a group of astute studies of Newfoundland 
fishing villages: 

Customs do things — they are not abstract formulations of, or searches 
for, meanings, although they may convey meaning. Customs are clearly 
connected to, and rooted in, the material and social realities of life and 
work, although they are not simply derivative from, or reexpressions of 
these realities. Customs may provide a context in which people may do 
things it would be more difficult to do directly. . . they may keep the 
need for collective action, collective adjustment of interests, and 
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collective expression of feelings and emotions within the terrain and 
domain of the coparticipants in a custom, serving as a boundary to 
exclude outsiders. 1 

If I were to nominate those components of the bundle 
which makes up “popular culture” which most require atten- 
tion today, these would include “needs” and “expectations” 
The industrial revolution and accompanying demographic 
revolution were the backgrounds to the greatest trans- 
formation in history, in revolutionising “needs” and in 
destroying the authority of customary expectations. This is 
what most demarks the “pre-industrial” or the “traditional” 
from the modern world. Successive generations no longer 
stand in an apprentice relation to each other. If we need a 
utilitarian apologia for our historical enquiry into custom — 
but I think we do not — it might be found in the fact that this 
transformation, this remodelling of “need” and this raising 
of the threshold of material expectations (along with the 
devaluation of traditional cultural satisfactions) continues 
with irreversible pressure today, accelerated everywhere by 
universally available means of communication. These 
pressures are now felt among one billion Chinese, as well as 
countless millions in Asian and African villages. 

It is not simple to discuss these problems from our 
comfortable perspective to the “North” of the global divide. 
Any historian of labour is only too well aware of the self- 
interest and the class-bound apologetics which can always 
find reasons why the poor should stay poor. To cite Bernard 
Mandeville once more: 

It is impossible that a Society can long subsist and suffer many of its 
Members to live in Idleness, and enjoy all the Ease and Pleasure they 
can invent, without having at the same time great multitudes of People 
that to make good this effect, will condescend to be quite the Reverse, 
and by use and patience inure their Bodies to Work for others and 
themselves besides . 2 

This text has not lost its force today: it is the hidden text of 
the discourse between North and South. Yet we know also 
that global expectations are rising like Noah’s flood, and that 

'Gerald M. Sider, Culture and Class in Anthropology and History 
(Cambridge, 1986), p. 940. 

2 Mandeville, op. cit . , pp. 292-3. 
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the readiness of the human species to define its needs and 
satisfactions in material market terms — and to throw all the 
globe’s resources onto the market — may threaten the species 
itself (both South and North) with ecological catastrophe. 
The engineer of this catastrophe will be economic man, 
whether in classically avaricious capitalist form or in the form 
of the rebellious economic man of the orthodox Marxist 
tradition. 

As capitalism (or “the market”) made over human nature 
and human need, so political economy and its revolutionary 
antagonist came to suppose that this economic man was for 
all time. We stand at the end of a century when this must now 
be called in doubt. We shall not ever return to pre-capitalist 
human nature, yet a reminder of its alternative needs, 
expectations and codes may renew our sense of our nature’s 
range of possibilities. Could it even prepare us for a time 
when both capitalist and state communist needs and expecta- 
tions may decompose, and human nature may be made over 
in a new form? This is, perhaps, to whistle into a typhoon. It 
is to invoke the rediscovery, in new forms, of a new kind of 
“customary consciousness”, in which once again successive 
generations stand in apprentice relation to each other, in 
which material satisfactions remain stable (if more equally 
distributed) and only cultural satisfactions enlarge, and in 
which expectations level out into a customary steady state. I 
do not think that this is likely to happen. But I hope that the 
studies in this book may illuminate how custom is formed 
and how complex is its operation. 



Chapter Two 



The Patricians and 
the Plebs 



“The miserable Circumstance of this Country is now such, that, in 
short, if it goes on, the Poor will be Rulers over the Rich, and the 
Servants be Governours of their Masters, the P/ebeij have almost 
mobb’d the Patricij. . . in a Word, Order is inverted, Subordination 
ceases, and the World seems to stand with the Bottoim upward.” 

Daniel Defoe, The Great Law of Subordination considered 
or, The Insolence and Insuffrable Behaviour ofSER VANTS in 
England duly enquired into(\l24). 



I 

The relationship which I wish to examine in this chapter is 
that between “the gentry” and “the labouring poor”. Both 
terms are vague. But we have some notion as to what both 
stand for. In the first six decades of the eighteenth century 
one tends to associate the gentry with the land. Land 
remained the index of influence, the plinth on which power 
was erected . If one adds to direct landed wealth and status, 
that part of industry which either directly served the agri- 
cultural interest (transport, saddlery, wheelwrights, etc.) or 
which processed agricultural products (brewing, tanning, 
milling, the great woollen industry, etc.) one can see where 
the scales of wealth were tipped. So that, despite the immense 
growth of London and the growth of Liverpool, Manchester, 

Bristol, Birmingham, Norwich, Leeds etc., England retained 
until the 1760s an agrarian profile, and many who earned 

their wealth in urban, commercial occupations still sought to 
translate their wealth into gentry status by translating it into 
land. William Hutton, the Birmingham paper merchant, 
describes in his memoirs his first purchase of lands (1766): 
“ever since I was 8 years old, I had shewn a fondness for 
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land. . . and wished to call some my own. This ardent desire 
after dirt never forsook me.” 1 

Yet both “gentlemen” and “the poor” are “gentry-made 
terms” 2 and both carry a normative freight which can be 
taken on board uncritically by historians. We are told (for 
example) that “honour, dignity, integrity, considerateness, 
courtesy and chivalry were all virtues essential to the 
character of a gentleman, and they all derived in part from 
the nature of country life”. 3 This suggests a somewhat 
distanced view of “country life”, from which — just as from 
much eighteenth-century painting of the countryside 4 — the 
labourers have been subtracted. As for “the poor” this 
wholly indiscriminate term carries the suggestion that the 
bulk of the working population were deserving of gentry 
condescension, and perhaps of charity (and were somehow 
supported by the gentry instead of the direct opposite); and 
the term puts together paupers and fiercely-independent 
yeomen, small peasants, farm servants, rural artisans, and so 
on, in the same gentry-made category. 

Vague as the two terms are, yet this chapter will turn upon 
these two poles and their relation to each other. I shall pass 
over a great deal of what lies in between: commerce, manu- 
facture, London’s luxury trades, overseas empire. And my 
emphases will not be those which are popular with most 
established historians. There is perhaps a reason for this. No- 
one is more susceptible to the charms of the gentry’s life than 
the historian of the eighteenth century. His major sources are 
in the archives of the gentry or aristocracy. Perhaps he may 
even find some of his sources still in the muniments room at 
an ancient landed seat. The historian can easily identify with 
his sources: he sees himself riding to hounds, or attending 
Quarter Sessions, or (if he is less ambitious) he sees himself as 
at least seated at Parson Woodforde’s groaning table. The 
“labouring poor” did not leave their workhouses stashed 
with documents for historians to work over nor do they invite 



1 The Life of William Hutton (1817), p. 177. 

1 Jeanette Neeson gave me the term “gentry-made” for “the poor”. 

3 F. M. L. Thompson, English Landed Society in the Nineteenth 
Century (1963), p. 16. 

4 See John Barrel], The Dark Side of the Landscape (Cambridge, 1980). 
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identification with their back-breaking toil. Nevertheless for 
the majority of the population the view of life was not that of 
the gentry. I might phrase it more strongly, but we should 
attend to the quiet words of M. K. Ashby: “The great house 
seems to me to have kept its best things to itself, giving, with 
rare exceptions, neither grace nor leadership to villages, but 
indeed depressing their manhood and culture .” 1 

When I and some colleagues offered, a few years ago, a 
somewhat sceptical view of the virtues of the Whig great 
gentry and of their lawyers some part of the historical 
profession was scandalised . 2 Our threat was beaten off, and 
a view of eighteenth-century England has been reconstituted 
which passes over, with a few words, the society’s deep 
contradictions. We are told that it was a thriving “consumer 
society” (whatever that means) populated by “a polite and 
commercial people ”. 3 We are not reminded sharply that this 
was the century in which the commoners finally lost their 
land, in which the number of offences carrying the capital 
penalty multiplied, in which thousands of felons were trans- 
ported, and in which thousands of lives were lost in imperial 
wars; a century which ended, despite the agricultural 
“revolution” and the swelling rent-rolls, in severe rural 
immiseration. Meanwhile the historical profession maintains 
a bland view of things: historical conferences on eighteenth- 
century questions tend to be places where the bland lead the 
bland. We will attempt a less reassuring reconstruction. 

It has been a common complaint that the terms “feudal”, 
“capitalist”, or “bourgeois” are too imprecise, and cover 
phenomena too vast and disparate, to be of serious analytic 
service. We now, however, find constantly in service a new 
set of terms such as “pre-industrial”, “traditional”, 
“paternalism” and “modernization”, which appear to be 
open to very much the same objections; and whose 

'M. K. Ashby, Joseph Ashby of Tysoe (Cambridge 1961 and London, 
1974). 

: See my Whigs and Hunters (London and New York, 1975), and 
D. Hay, P. Linebaugh and E. P. Thompson (eds.), Albion’s Fata / Tree 
(London and New York, 1975). 

5 P. Langford, A Polite and Commercial People: England 1727-1783 
(Oxford, 1989). 
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theoretical paternity is less certain. 

It may be of interest that whereas the first set of terms 
direct attention to conflict or tension within the social 
process, the second set appear to nudge one towards a view of 
society in terms of a self -regulating sociological order. They 
offer themselves, with a specious scientism, as if they were 
value-free. They also have an eerie timelessness. My own 
particular dislike is “pre-industrial”, a tent within whose 
spacious folds there sit beside each other West of England 
clothiers, Persian silversmiths, Guatemalan shepherds, and 
Corsican bandits . 1 

However, let us leave them happily in their bazaar, 
exchanging their surprising cultural products, and look more 
closely at “paternalism”. In some writers the “patriarchal” 
and the “paternal” appear as interchangeable terms, the one 
carrying a sterner, the other a somewhat softened implica- 
tion. The two may indeed run into each other in fact as well 
as in theory. In Weber’s description of “traditional” societies 
the locus for analysis is posited in the familial relations of the 
tribal unit or household, and from these are extrapolated 
relations of domination and dependency which come to 
characterise a “patriarchal” society as a whole — forms 
which he relates specifically to ancient and feudal forms of 
social order. Laslett, who has reminded us urgently as to the 
social centrality of the economic “household” in the 
seventeenth century, suggests that this contributed to the 
reproduction of paternal or of patriarchal attitudes and rela- 
tions which permeated the whole of society — and which 
perhaps continued to do so until the moment of 
“industrialization ”. 2 Marx, it is true, had tended to see 
patriarchal attitudes as characteristic of the guild system of 
the Middle Ages, when: 

The journeymen and apprentices were organised in each craft as it best 

suited the interest of the masters. The filial relationship in which they 

stood to their masters gave the latter a double power — on the one hand 

'“Proto-industrial” introduces new difficulties, but it is a more 
precise concept than “pre-industrial” and preferable for descriptive 
purposes. 

'This impression was given in Peter Laslett’s The World We Have 
Lost (1965). For a stricter view of theories of patriarchy, see G. Schochet, 
Patriarchalism in Political Thought (New York, 1975). 
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because of their influence on the whole life of the journeymen, and on 
the other because, for the journeymen who worked with the same 
master, it was a real bond, which held them together against the 
journeymen of other masters and separated them from these. 

Marx argued that in “manufacture” these relations were 
replaced by “the monetary relation between worker and 
capitalist”; but this relationship “in the countryside and in 
small towns retained a patriarchal tinge”. 1 This is a large 
allowance, especially when we recall that at any time before 
about 1840 the bulk of the British population lived in such 
conditions. 

And so for “a patriarchal tinge” we may substitute the 
weaker term, “paternalism”. It may seem that this magical 
social quantum, every day refreshed from the innumerable 
springs of the small workshop, the economic household, the 
landed estate, was strong enough to inhibit (except here and 
there, for brief episodes) class confrontation, until 
industrialisation brought all that in its train. Before this 
occurred, there was no class-conscious working class; no 
class-conflict of that kind, but only fragments of proto- 
conflict; as an historical agent, the working class did not 
exist, and, since this is so, the exceedingly difficult business 
of attempting to find out what was the actual conscious- 
ness of the inarticulate labouring poor would be tedious and 
unnecessary. We are invited to think of the consciousness of a 
Trade rather than of a class, of vertical rather than horizontal 
divisions. We can even speak of a “one-class” society. 

Examine the following accounts of the eighteenth-century 
landed gentleman. The first — 

The life of a hamlet, a village, a parish, a market town and its 
hinterland, a whole county, might revolve around the big house in its 
park. Its reception rooms, gardens, stables and kennels were the centre 
of local social life; its estate office the exchange for farm tenancies, 
mining and building leases, and a bank for small savings and 
investments; its home farm a permanent exhibition of the best avail- 
able agricultural methods. . its law room. . . the first bulwark of law 



'This is from a very general passage in The German Ideology (1845). 
See Marx and Engels, Collected Works (1976), V, pp. 65-7. For the 
difficulties arising from the appropriation to somewhat different meanings 
of “patriarchy 1 ' in feminist theory, see below, pp. 499-503. 
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and order; its portrait gallery, music-room and library the head- 
quarters of local culture; its dining-room the fulcrum of local politics. 

And here is the second — 

In the course of running his property for his own interests, safety and 
convenience he performed many of the functions of the state. He was 
the judge: he settled disputes among his followers. He was the police: he 
kept order among a large number of people. . . He was the Church: he 
named the chaplain, usually some near relative with or without religious 
training, to care for his people. He was a welfare agency: he took care of 
the sick, the aged, the orphans. He was the army: in case of uprisings. . . 
he armed his kin and retainers as a private militia. Moreover, through 
what became an intricate system of marriages, kinship, and sponsor- 
ship. . . he could appeal for support if need be to a large number of 
relatives in the country or in the towns who possessed property and 
power similar to his own. 

These are both acceptable descriptions of the eighteenth- 
century landed gentleman. However, it happens that one 
describes the aristocracy or great gentry of England, the other 
the slave-owners of Colonial Brazil. 1 Both might, equally, 
and with the smallest revision, describe a patrician in the 
campagna of ancient Rome, one of the landowners in 
Gogol’s Dead Souls, a slave-holder in Virginia, 2 or the 
landowners in any society in which economic and social 
authority, summary judicial powers, etc., were united in a 
single place. 

Some difficulties, however, remain. We may call a 
concentration of economic and cultural authority “pater- 
nalism” if we wish. But if we allow the term, then we must 
also allow that it is too large for discriminating analysis. It 
tells us little about the nature of power and of the State; 
about forms of property-ownership; about ideology and 
culture; and it is even too blunt to distinguish between modes 
of exploitation, between slave and free labour. 

Moreover, it is a description of social relations as they may 
be seen from above. This does not invalidate it, but one 
should be aware that such a description may be too 



'Harold Perkin, The Origins of Modern English Society 1780-1800 
(1969), p. 42; Alexander Marchant, “Colonial Brazil”, in X. Livermore 
(ed.), Portugal and Brazil: an Introduction (Oxford, 1953), p. 297. 

2 See Eugene D. Genovese, The World the Slaveholders Made (New 
York, 1969), esp. p. 96. 
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persuasive. If the first description is the only one that we are 
offered, then it is only too easy to pass from this to some view 
of a “one-class society”; the great house is at the apex, and all 
lines of communication run to its dining-room, estate office 
or kennels. This is, indeed, an impression easily gained by the 
student who works among estate papers, quarter sessions 
records, or the duke of Newcastle’s correspondence. 

But there might be other ways of describing the society 
than the one offered by Harold Perkin in the first of our two 
extracts. The life of a parish might equally well revolve 
around the weekly market, the summer and winter festivals 
and fairs, the annual village feast, as about the occasions of 
the big house. The gossip of poaching, theft, sexual scandal 
and the behaviour of the overseers of the poor might occupy 
people’s minds rather more than the remote comings and 
goings up at the park. The majority in the village would have 
little occasion for savings or investment or for agricultural 
improvement: they might be more bothered about access to 
firing, turves and grazing on the common than to crop 
rotations. 1 The law might appear not as a “bulwark” but as 
a bully. Above all, there might be a radical disassociation — 
and at times antagonism — between the culture and even the 
“politics” of the poor and those of the great. 

Few would dispute this. But descriptions of the social 
order in the first sense, as seen from above, are far more 
common than are attempts to reconstruct the view from 
below. And whenever the notion of “paternalism” is intro- 
duced, it is the first model which it calls to mind. And the 
term cannot rid itself of normative implications: it suggests 
human warmth, in a mutually assenting relationship; the 
father is conscious of duties and responsibilities towards his 
son, the son is acquiescent or actively complaisant in his filial 
station. Even the model of the small economic household 
carries (despite disclaimers) some sense of emotional 
cosiness: “time was”, Laslett once wrote, “when the whole of 
life went forward in the family, in a circle of loved, familiar 
faces, known and fondled objects, all to human size”. 2 It 

'They might have been surprised to learn that they belonged to a 
“consumer society”. 

2 See Laslett, ibid., p. 21. 
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would be unfair to meet this with the reminder that 
Wuthering Heights is presented in exactly such a familial 
situation. Laslett was reminding us of a relevant aspect of 
small-scale economic relations, even if the warmth could be 
of impotent revolt against abject dependency as often as it 
could be a warmth of mutual respect. In the early years of the 
industrial revolution workers often harked back to lost 
paternalist values, Cobbett and Oastler enlarged upon the 
sense of loss, and Engels endorsed the grievance. 

But this raises a further problem. Paternalism as myth or 
as ideology is nearly always backward-looking. It offers itself 
in English history less as actuality than as a model of an 
antique, recently passed, golden age from which present 
modes and manners are a degeneration. Thus we have 
Langhorne’s Country Justice (177 4): 

When thy good father held this wide domain, 

The voice of sorrow never mourn’d in vain. 

Sooth’d by his pity, by his bounty fed, 

The sick found medecine, and the aged bread. 

He left their interest to no parish care. 

No bailiff urged his little empire there; 

No village tyrant starved them, or oppress’d; 

He learn’d their wants, and he those wants redress’d. . . 

The poor at hand their natural patrons saw, 

And lawgivers were supplements of law! 

And so on, to the disclaimer that such relations have any 
present reality: 

. . . Fashion’s boundless sway 

Has borne the guardian magistrate away. 

Save in Augusta’s streets, on Gallia’s shores. 

The rural patron is beheld no more. . . 

But we may take our literary sources where we will. We 
may move back some sixty or seventy years to Sir Roger de 
Coverley, a late survivor, a quaint old-fashioned man, both 
ridiculous and lovable for being so. We may move back 
another hundred years to King Lear , or to Shakespeare’s 
“good old man” Adam; once again, the paternalist values are 
seen as “antique”, they are crumbling before the competitive 
individualism of the natural man of young capitalism, where 
“the bond [is] crack’d ’twixt son and father” and where the 
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gods stand up for bastards. Or we may move back another 
hundred years to Sir Thomas More. Always paternalist 
actuality appears to be receding into an ever more primitive 
and idealized past . 1 And the term forces us into confusions 
of actual and ideological attributes. 

To resume: paternalism is a loose descriptive term. It has 
considerably less historical specificity than such terms as 
feudalism or capitalism; it tends to offer a model of the social 
order as it is seen from above; it has implications of warmth 
and of face-to-face relations which imply notions of value; it 
confuses the actual and the ideal. This does not mean that the 
term should be discharged as utterly unfit for service. It has 
as much and as little value as other generalized terms — 
authoritarian, democratic, egalitarian — which cannot in 
themselves, and without substantial additions, be brought to 
characterize a system of social relations. No thoughtful 
historian should characterize a whole society as paternalist or 
patriarchal. But paternalism can, as in Tsarist Russia, in 
Meiji Japan, or in certain slave-holding societies, be a 
profoundly important component not only of ideology but of 
the actual institutional mediation of social relations. How do 
matters stand in eighteenth-century England? 

II 

Let us put aside at once one tempting but wholly unprofitable 
line of investigation: that of attempting to divine the specific 
gravity of that mysterious fluid, the “patriarchal tinge”, in 
this or that context and at different moments in the century. 
We commence with impressions: we ornament our hunches 
with elegant or apt quotations; we end with impressions. 

If we look, rather, at the institutional expression of social 
relations, then this society appears to offer few genuine 
paternalist features. What one notices about it first of all is 
the importance of money. The landed gentry are graded less 
by birth or other marks of status than by rentals: they are 
worth so many thousand pounds a year. Among the 
aristocracy and ambitious gentry, courtship is conducted by 
fathers and by their lawyers, who guide it carefully towards 



'See Raymond Williams, The Country and the City (Oxford, 1973), 
passim. 
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its consummation, the well-drawn marriage settlement. Place 
and office could be bought and sold (provided that the sale 
did not seriously conflict with the lines of political interest); 
commissions in the Army; seats in parliament. Use-rights, 
privileges, liberties, services — all could be translated into an 
equivalent in money: votes, burgage-rights, immunities from 
parish office or militia service, the freedom of boroughs, 
gates on the common. This is the century in which money 
“beareth all the stroke”, in which liberties become 
properties, and use-rights are reified. A dove-cot on the site 
of an ancient burgage may be sold, and with it is sold a right 
to vote; the rubble of an ancient messuage may be bought up 
in support of a claim for common right and, thereby, of an 
extra allocation of the common on enclosure. 

If use-rights, services, etc., became properties to be 
marked up at so many £s value, they did not, however, 
always become commodities open to any purchaser on the 
free market. The property assumed its value, as often as not, 
only within a particular structure of political power, 
influence, interest and dependency, made familiar to us by 
Namier. Titular offices of prestige (such as Rangers, Keepers, 
Constables) and such perquisites as came with them might be 
bought and sold; but these could not be bought or sold by 
anyone (during Walpole’s rule, no Tory or Jacobite peer was 
likely to succeed in this market); and the holder of an opulent 
office who incurred the disfavour of politicians or Court 
might find himself threatened with ejection by legal 
process . 1 Preferment to the highest and most lucrative 
offices in the Church, the Law and the Army were in a 
similar position. The offices came through political influence 
but, once gained, they normally carried life tenure, and the 
incumbent must milk them of all possible revenue while he 
could. The tenure of Court sinecures and of high political 
office was much more uncertain, although by no means less 
lucrative: the earl of Ranelagh, the duke of Chandos, 
Walpole and Henry Fox were among those who founded 
fortunes upon brief tenures of the office of Paymaster 



'See the instructive cases of Walpole’s entry into Richmond Park, 
and of General Pepper’s eviction from Enfield Chase in my Whigs and 
Hunters, Chapter 8. 
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General. And on the other hand, the tenure of landed 
estates, as absolute property, was wholly secure and 
heritable. It was both the jumping-off point for power and 
office, and the point to which power and office returned. 
Rentals might be jacked up by keen stewardship and 
improving agriculture, but they offered no windfall gains as 
did sinecure, office, commercial speculation or fortunate 
marriage. Political influence could do more to maximize 
profits than could four-course rotations — as, for example, 
in smoothing the way for private acts, such as enclosure, or in 
bringing a wad of unearned sinecurist income back to 
mortgaged estates, in easing the way to a marriage uniting 
congenial interests, or in gaining preferential access to a new 
issue of stock. 

This was a predatory phase of agrarian and commercial 
capitalism, and the State was itself among the prime objects 
of prey. Victory in high politics was f ollowed by the spoils of 
war, just as victory in war was often followed by the spoils of 
politics. The successful commanders of Marlborough’s wars 
gained not only public rewards but also huge sums out of 
military subcontracting, for fodder, transport, ordnance; for 
Marlborough there was Blenheim Palace, for Cobham and 
Cadogan the mini-palaces of Stowe and Caversham. The 
Hanoverian succession brought a new set of courtier- 
brigands in its train. But the great financial and commercial 
interests also required access to the State, for charters, 
privileges, contracts, and for the diplomatic, military and 
naval strength required to break open the way for trade. 1 
Diplomacy gained for the South Sea Company the assiento, 
or licence to trade in slaves in Spanish America; and it was 
upon the expectations of massive profits from this concession 
that the South Sea Bubble was blown. Blowing a bubble 
cannot be done without spit, and the spit in this case took the 
form of bribes not only to the king’s ministers and mistresses, 
but also (it is probable) to the king. 

We are habituated to think of exploitation as something 



’We should not forget that Namier’s great enquiry into the character 
of the parliamentary system originated as a study of “The Imperial 
Problem during the American Revolution”; see The Structure of Politics at 
the Accession of George III f Preface to first edition (1928). 
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that occurs at ground level, at the point of production. In the 
early eighteenth century wealth was created at this lowly 
level, but it rose rapidly to higher regions, accumulated in 
great gobbets, and the real killings were to be made in the 
distribution, cornering and sale of goods or raw materials 
(wool, grain, meat, sugar, cloth, tea, tobacco, slaves), in the 
manipulation of credit, and in the seizure of the offices of 
State. A patrician banditti contested f or the spoils of power, 
and this alone explains the great sums of money they were 
willing to expend on the purchase of parliamentary seats. 
Seen from this aspect, the State was less an effective organ of 
any class than a parasitism upon the backs of that very class 
(the gentry) who had gained the day in 1688. And it was seen 
as such, and seen to be intolerable, by many of the small Tory 
gentry during the first half of the century, whose land tax was 
transferred by the most patent means to the pockets of 
courtiers and Whig politicians — to that same aristocratic 
elite whose great estates were, during these years, being con- 
solidated against the small. An attempt was even made by this 
oligarchy, in the time of the earl of Sunderland, to make itself 
institutionally confirmed and self-perpetuating, by the 
attempted Peerage Bill and by the Septennial Act. That 
constitutional defences against this oligarchy survived these 
decades at all is due largely to the stubborn resistance of the 
largely Tory, sometimes Jacobite, independent country 
gentry, supported again and again by the vociferous and 
turbulent crowd. 

All this was done in the king’s name. It was in the name of 
the king that successful ministers could purge even the most 
subordinate officer of State who was not wholly subordinate 
to their interest. “We have left nothing untry’d, to find out 
every malignant; and have dismiss’d all of whom we could 
have the least proof either from their present or pass’d 
behaviour,” wrote the three grovelling Commissioners of 
Customs in Dublin to the earl of Sunderland in August 1715. 
It is “our duty not to suffer any subordinate to us to eat His 
Majesty’s Bread, who have not all imaginable zeal & 
affection for his service & Government.” 1 But it was a prime 
interest among the political predators to confine the 



'Blenheim MSS (Sunderland), D (I, 8. 
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influence of the king to that of primus inter predatores. 
When George II at his accession seemed to be about to 
dispense with Walpole, it turned out that he could be bought 
like any Whig politician, but at a higher price: 

Walpole knew his duty. Never had a sovereign been more generously 
treated. The King — £800,000 a year down and the surplus of all taxes 
appropriated to the civil list, reckoned by Hervey at another £100,000: 
the Queen — £100,000 a year. The rumour ran that Pulteney offered 
more. If so, his political ineptitude was astounding. No one but Walpole 
could have hoped to get such grants through the Commons. . . a point 
which his Sovereign was not slow in grasping. . . 

“Consider, Sir Robert,” said the King, purring with gratitude as his 
minister set out for the Commons, “what makes me easy in this 
matter will prove for your ease too; it is for my life it is to be fixed 
and it is for your life.” 1 

So Walpole’s “duty” turns out to be the mutual respect of 
two safe-breakers raiding the vaults of the same bank. In 
these decades the noted Whig “jealousy” of the Crown did 
not rise from any fear that the Hanoverian monarchs would 
effect a coup d’etat and trample underfoot the liberties of the 
subject in assuming absolute power — that rhetoric was 
strictly for the hustings. It arose from the more realistic fear 
that an enlightened monarch might find means to elevate 
himself, as the personification of an “impartial”, rational- 
izing, bureaucratic State power, above and outside the 
predatory game. The appeal of such a patriot king would 
have been immense, not only among the lesser gentry, but 
among great ranges of the populace: it was exactly the appeal 
of his image as an uncorrupted patriot which carried William 
Pitt the elder on a flood of popular acclaim to power, despite 
the hostility of politicians and of Court . 2 

'J. H. Plumb, Sir Robert Walpole (1960), II, pp. 168-9. 

J See P. D. Langford, “William Pitt and public opinion, 1757”, 
English Historical Review, cccxlvi (1973). But when in power, Pitt’s 
“patriotism” was limited to the right hand of government only. The left 
hand, Newcastle, “took the treasury, the civil and ecclesiastical patronage, 
and the disposal of that part of the secret service money which was then 
employed in bribing members of Parliament. Pitt was Secretary of State, 
with the direction of war and of foreign affairs. Thus the filth of all the 
noisome and pestilential sewers of government was poured into one 
channel. Through the other passed only what was bright and stainless” 
(T. B. Macaulay, Critical and Historical Essays ( 1880), p. 747.) 
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“The successors of the old Cavaliers had turned 
demagogues; the successors of the old Roundheads had 
turned courtiers.” Thus Macaulay; and he continues: 

During many years, a generation of Whigs, whom Sidney would have 

spurned as slaves, continued to wage deadly war with a generation of 

Tories whom Jeffreys would have hanged for republicans. 1 

This characterization does not long survive the mid-century. 
The feud between Whigs and Tories had been greatly 
softened ten years before the accession of George III, and the 
ensuing “slaughter of the Pelhamite innocents”. The Tory 
survivors among the great gentry re-entered the commission 
of peace, regained their political presence in the counties, had 
hopes of shares in the spoils of power. As manufacture 
moved up in the scales of wealth against merchanting and 
speculation, so certain forms of privilege and corruption 
became obnoxious to moneyed men, who became reconciled 
to the rationalized “impartial” arena of the free market: 
killings could now be made without some prior political 
purchase within the organs of State. The accession of 
George III changed in many ways the terms of the political 
game — the opposition got out its old libertarian rhetoric and 
dusted it, for some (as in the City of London) it assumed a 
real and revivified content. But the King sadly bungled any 
attempt to offer himself as an enlightened monarch, an 
imperial apex to a disinterested bureaucracy. The parasitic 
functions of the State came under increasing scrutiny and 
piecemeal attack (the reform of the Excise, attacks on the 
East India Company, upon places and sinecures, upon the 
misappropriation of public lands, etc.); but, despite an 
efficient revenue service, and a serviceable navy and army, 
the parasitic role of the State survived. 

“Old Corruption” is a more serious term of political 
analysis than is often supposed; for political power through- 
out most of the eighteenth century may best be understood, 
not as a direct organ of any class or interest, but as a 
secondary political formation, a purchasing-point from 
which other kinds of economic and social power were gained 
or enhanced; in its primary functions it was costly, grossly 



'Ibid., p. 746. 
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inefficient, and it survived the century only because it did not 
seriously inhibit the actions of those with de facto economic 
or (local) political power. Its greatest source of strength lay 
precisely in the weakness of the State itself ; in the desuetude 
of its paternal, bureaucratic and protectionist powers; in the 
licence which it afforded to agrarian, mercantile and manu- 
facturing capitalism to get on with their own self- 
reproduction; in the fertile soil which it afforded to laissez- 
faire. 1 

It scarcely seems, however, to be a fertile soil for pater- 
nalism. We have become used to a rather different view of 
eighteenth-century politics, presented by historians who have 
become habituated to seeing this age in terms of the 
apologetics of its principal actors. 2 If corruption is noted, it 
can be passed off by noting a precedent; if Whigs were 
predators, then Tories were predators too. Nothing is out-of- 
the-way, all is subsumed in the “accepted standards of the 
age”. But the alternative view which I have offered should 
come with no sense of surprise. It is, after all, the criticism of 
high politics offered in Gulliver’s Travels and in Jonathan 
Wilde, in part in Pope’s satires and in part in Humphrey 

'l must emphasise that this is a view of the State as seen from 
“within”. From “without”, in its effective military, naval, fiscal, 
diplomatic and imperial presence, whether directly or indirectly (as in the 
para-State of the East India Company) it must be seen in a very much more 
aggressive aspect. John Brewer has helpfully analysed its military strength, 
and also the efficiency of its fiscal organisation and taxation bureaucracy 

— Treasury departments and the extensive excise service were comparative- 
ly free from the corruption and favours endemic in other government office 

— in The Sinews of Power (1989). This mixture of internal weakness and 
external strength, and the balance between the two (in “peace” and “war” 
policies) leads us to most of the real issues of principle thrown up in mid- 
eighteenth-century high politics. It was when the weaknesses inherent in the 
internal parasitism wreaked their revenges in external defeat (the loss of 
Minorca and the ritual sacrifice of Admiral Byng; the American disaster) 
that elements in the ruling class were shocked out of mere factionalism into 
a class politics of principle. 

'But there has been a significant shift in recent historiography, to take 
more seriously into acccount relations between politicians and the political 
nation “without doors” See J. H. Plumb, “Political man”, in James L. 
Clifford (ed.), Man versus Society in Eighteenth-Century Britain 
(Cambridge, 1968); John Brewer, Party Ideology and Popular Politics at 
the Accession of George III (Cambridge, 1976); and Linda Colley, In 
Defence of Oligarchy: the Tory Party , 1714-1760 (Cambridge, 1982). 
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Clinker, in Johnson’s “Vanity of Human Wishes” and 
“London” and in Goldsmith’s “Traveller”. It appears, as 
political theory, in Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, in the 
polemics of the “country party”, with a Tory gloss in 
Bolingbroke’s thought and it reappears, in more fragmentary 
form, and with a Whiggish gloss, in Burgh’s Political 
Disquisitions. 1 In the early decades of the century, the 
comparison between high politics and the criminal under- 
world was a common figure of satire: 

I know that if one would be agreeable to men of dignity one must study 
to imitate them, and I know which way they get Money and places. I 
cannot wonder that the Talents requisite for a great Statesman are so 
scarce in the world since so many of those who possess them are every 
month cut off in the prime of their Age at the Old-Baily. 

Thus John Gay, in a private letter, in 1723. 2 The thought 
was the germ for the Beggar’s Opera. Historians have 
commonly dismissed this figure as hyperbole. They should 
not. 

There are, of course, qualifications to be made. One 
qualification, however, which can not be made is that this 
parasitism was curbed, or jealously watched, by a purposive, 
cohesive, growing middle class of professional men and of 
the manufacturing middle class. 3 To be sure, all the elements 
of such a class were gathering, and recent historical research 
has emphasised the growth in the wealth, numbers and 
cultural presence of the commercial, professional, farming 
and trading sections of society; 4 the occasional assertion of 
independence in urban politics; 5 the vigorous growth of 
leisure centres and facilities mainly serving the “middling 

'“In our time the opposition is between a corrupt Court joined by an 
innumerable multitude of all ranks and stations bought with public money, 
and the independent part of the nation” ( Political Disquisitions, or an 
Enquiry into Public Errors, Defects, and Abuses (1774)). This, of course, is 
the critique of the old “country” opposition to Walpole also. 

2 C. F. Burgess (ed.), Letters of John Gay (Oxford, 1966), p. 45. 

’But note the relevant discussion in John Cannon, Parliamentary 
Reform, 1640-1832 (Cambridge, 1973), p. 49, note 1. 

’This is a consistent and persuasive theme of Paul Langford, A Polite 
and Commercial People, op. cit., esp. chapter two. 

’See Nicholas Rogers, Whigs and Cities (Cambridge, 1989). 
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orders”. 1 If in the first decades of the century such groups 
could be held in place by palpable measures of clientage and 
dependency, 2 by the mid-century they were numerous 
enough — certainly in London and also in some large towns 
— to be no longer dependent upon a few patrons, and to have 
acquired the independence of the more anonymous market. 
There is a sense in which a middle class was creating its own 
shadowy civil society or public sphere. 

Nevertheless, all this fell far short of a class with its own 
institutions and objectives, self-confident enough to 
challenge the managers of Old Corruption. Such a class did 
not begin to discover itself (except, perhaps, in London) until 
the last three decades of the century. For most of the century 
its potential members were content to submit to a condition 
of abject dependency. They made little effort (until the 
Association Movement of the late 1770s) to shake off the 
chains of electoral bribery and influence; they were consent- 
ing adults in their own corruption. After two decades of 
servile attachment to Walpole, the Dissenters emerged with 
their reward: £500 p.a. to be allocated to the widows of 
deserving clergy. Fifty years later, and they had still failed to 
secure the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. As 
churchmen, the majority fawned for preferment, dined and 
joked (upon suff ranee) at the tables of their patrons, and, 
like Parson Woodforde, were not above accepting a tip from 
the squire at a wedding or a christening. 3 As surveyors, 
attorneys, tutors, stewards, tradesmen, etc., they were 
contained within the limits of dependency; their deferential 
letters, soliciting place or favour, are stashed in the 



'See especially P. Corfield, The Impact of English Towns, 1700-1800 
(Oxford, 1982); P. Borsay, The English Urban Renaissance (Oxford, 
1989); P. Clark (ed.) t The Transformation of English Provincial Towns , 
1600-1800 ( 1984). 

2 Nicholas Rogers, “Aristocratic Clientage, Trade and Independency: 
Popular Politics in Pre-Radical Westminster”, Past and Present, 61, 1973. 

April II 1779. . . There were Coaches at Church. Mr Custance 
immediately after the Ceremony came to me and desired me to accept a 
small Present; it was wrapped up in a Piece of white Paper very neat, and 
on opening of it, I found it contained nothing less than the sum of 4. 4. 0. 
He gave the Clerk also 0. 10. 6.” (The Diary of a Country Parson (1963), 
p. 152). 
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manuscript collections of the great. 1 (As such, the sources 
give a historiographical bias to overemphasize the deferential 
element in eighteenth-century society — a man put, perforce, 
into the stance of soliciting favours will not reveal his true 
mind.) In general, the middle class submitted to a client 
relationship. Here and there men of character might break 
free, but even the arts remained coloured by dependency 
upon the liberality of patrons. 2 The aspirant professional 
man or tradesman sought to remedy his sense of grievance 
less by social organization than by social mobility (or geo- 
graphical mobility to Bengal, or to that European “West” — 
the New World). He aimed to purchase immunity from 
deference by acquiring the wealth which would give him 
“independence”, or land and gentry status. 3 The profound 
resentments generated by this client status, with its attendant 
humiliations and its impediments to the career open to 
talents, fuelled much of the intellectual radicalism of the 
early 1790s; its embers scorch the foot even in the cool 
rationalist periods of Godwin’s prose. 

Thus for at least the first seven decades of the century we 
can find no industrial or professional middle class which 
exercises an effective curb upon the operations of predatory 
oligarchic power. But if there had been no curbs at all, no 
qualifications of parasitic rule, the consequence must have 
been anarchy, one faction preying without restraint upon 
another. The major qualifications to this rule were four. 

First, we have already noted the largely Tory “Country” 



“‘The letter-bag of every M.P. with the slightest pretensions to 
influence was stuffed with pleas and demands from voters for themselves, 
their relations or their dependents. Places in the Customs and Excise, in the 
Army and Navy, in the Church, in the East India, Africa and Levant 
Companies, in all the departments of state from door-keepers to clerks: 
jobs at Court for the real gentry or sinecures in Ireland, the diplomatic 
corps, or anywhere else where duties were light and salaries steady” (J. H. 
Plumb, “Political man”, p. 6). 

2 Hence Blake’s angry annotation to Sir Joshua Reynolds: “Liberality! 
we want not Liberality. We want a Fair Price & Proportionate Value & a 
General Demand for Art” (Geoffrey Keynes (ed.), The Complete Writings 
of William Blake (1957), p. 446). 

Tor Place’s savage comments on deference and independence, see 
Mary Thale (ed.). The A utobiography o f Francis Place (Cambridge, 1972), 
PP. 216-18, 250. 



